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III. — GETIKOTEPON. 

Cicero ad Quintum Fratrem III 3, 4. 

The passage reads thus: „ Cicero tuus nosterque (the son of 
Quintus) summo studio est Paeonii sui rhetoris (probably a 
domestic appointment), hominis, opinor, valde exercitati et boni. 
Sed nostrum instituendi genus esse paulo eruditius et &rtK«>r<poi/ 
non ignoras. Quare neque ego impediri Ciceronis iter atque 
illam disciplinam volo, et ipse puer (young Quintus) magis illo 
declamatorio genere duci et delectari videtur. In quo quoniam 
ipsi quoque [cf. Brutus 305; commentabar „declamitans," sic enim 
nunc (46 B. C.) loquuntur, Brut. 310] fuimus, patiamur ilium ire 
nostris itineribus; eodem enim perventurum esse confidimus. 
Sed tamen, si nobiscum eum rus aliquo eduxerimus, in hanc 
nostram rationem consuetudinemque inducemus." 

Professor Tyrrell's elaborate edition of six volumes — a cyclo- 
pedic work on a body of texts which in the infinite detail of their 
data may fairly be called Cyclopean — Professor Tyrrell's edition 
(vol. II, p. 161) gives this note: „The epithet dertKarepov indicates 
a style of speaking more adapted for a judge than a jury, more 
addressed to the reason than the feelings." 

Tyrrell's note is palpably inadequate and vague. And it need 
not be. For we are dealing with a technical and therefore definite 
matter than which none was more familiar to the writer who had 
not long before completed his three books de Oratore, which, by 
the by, had been dedicated to his present correspondent, his 
brother Quintus. The letter was written probably pretty late in 
the fall of 54, preceding the fateful winter [to Quintus,] of 54-53, 
[cf. Caesar B. G. V 39-52]. 

The editors of Cicero's letters in the main seem to have carried 
denKarepov as a strange and odd thing. The editio princeps, Rome, 
1470, read Tertxarepov, possibly as taken down from dictation by 
some one who understood no Greek, beyond the script. Paulus 
Manutius (Venice, 1544) in the text p. 326, b reads deriKarepov, but 
in the appendix (Graeca Latinis expressa) he has „re^wi«o«poi', 
artificiosius": taken from Cratander, the printer-scholar of Basle 
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(1528): an emendation which sprung from Cratander's failure to 
understand dfriKarepov. The Leyden edition of 1692 vol. XI, in 
its Index Graeco-Latinus defines deriKarepov not badly as ,,philo- 
sophicis quaestionibus magis refertum, aptum" and so reprinted 
in the Amsterdam edition of 1724, vol. XI, p. 21. Ernesti, the 
noted Ciceronian of Leipzig [1707-1781] — his first edition was 

I 737 _I 739 — defined BeriKarepov as, SUbtilius, (pi\o\oya>Tcpov (sic), 

magis ex arte disserendi dialectica. Of course we must not 
confound the „sospitator Ciceronis" as Ruhnken and Wyttenbach 
called him, (Johann August E.) with the excellent student of 
rhetorical rexvoXoyia (Johann Christian Gottlieb E., 1756-1802). 
If the latter had commented on ad Q. Fr. 3, 3, 4, he would have 
given more specific elucidation than his uncle gave. The latter's 
gloss passed over into Orelli-Baiter, VIII, p. 51: 8., subtilius, 
magis ex arte dialectica. Wieland whose good taste and sanity 
often render his version of Cicero's letters (Zurich, 1808, sqq. XII 
vols.) valuable, satisfied himself with a vague paraphrase: „tiefer 
in die Geheimnisse der Kunst eingeht." Besides, W. took 
,, Ciceronis iter atque illam disciplinam" as „Reise" deines 
Sohnes [und der Fortsetzung seines bisherigen Unterrichtes 
etwas in den Weg gelegt wiirde] whereas the context a little 
further on [patiamur ilium ire nostris itineribus] shows that 
'course' [/xetfoooj] was meant. Billerbeck [letters, vol. I 1836, p. 
523] writes: deTiKarepov. „subtilius, griindlicher, tiefer in die 
Grundsatze der Kunst eingehend" — clearly copying Wieland, 
though for „Reise" Billerbeck very properly substitutes „bis- 
herigen Gang" (,,iter atque disciplinam eius, hendiadys.") Hoffa 
(1843) blends the gloss of the Leyden edition of 1692 and of 
Ernesti. 

2. 

Let us now secure a closer vision, if we can, of the situation 
involved. Young Quintus Cicero was the first Cicero of the 
coming generation. He was, in October 54 not more than thirteen 
years old, barely that (cf. Att. I 10, 5) having been born either 
late in 67 or in the early part of 66. The transition from gram- 
maiicus to rhetor had, it would seem, but recently been made. 
The grammaticus, as it seems, was the noted scholar Tyrannio 
the Elder, 1 originally called eeoQpaaros, but renamed T. for his 

1 Of him H. Usener treats in detail : Ein altes Lehrgebaude der Philologie, 
Munich Acad. 1892, p. 635 sqq. As Atticus read a work dedicated to Atticus 
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manner in running down (KaraTpexav, Suidas) his professional 
colleagues in the profession of ypap.pariKtj. It is not likely that the 
Cicero-lads failed to learn Greek grammar and literature under 
such a master. 1 At least Tyrannio taught young Quintus in the 
winter of 56-55. Cic. Q. Fr. II 4, 2: „Q. tuus, puer optimus, 
eruditur egregie. Hoc nunc magis animum adverto, quod Tyr- 
annio docet apud me." 

Both the grammaticus then and the rhetor as well were Greek 
professionals. Cicero in the autumn of 54 was for the first time 
in the position of taking an interest in the practical introduction 
of a youth of his near kin into the theory and practice of rhetoric. 
In 55 Cicero had been engaged with his 'de Oratore' and well on 
in 54 he still justifies himself to Atticus for certain data of literary 
manipulation in the construction of that dialogue, [ad Att. IV 16, 
3.] and it would seem that the 3 books, their subject-matter and 
economy were a fairly recent matter between the two friends. If 
we then can secure some illumination on OtTiK&rtpo* from de 
Oratore we will naturally first turn to it. 

3- 
There are contained in the text (ad Cj. Fr. Ill 3, 4) which we 
have placed at the head of this article, three distinct matters: 

1) nostrum instituendi genus, i. e. not the way in which Cicero 
was trained in his own youth, but the mode which Cicero in 55-54 
claimed rhetorical training should be carried on, i. e. the BeriKar^pov 
and 'eruditius.' 

2) illud declamatorium genus, the mode of the Greek rhetor 
Paionios. 

3) the mode of Cicero's own youth, which he admits to have 
been substantially identical with no. 2. And we may note that 
Cicero here does not, in referring to genus 2 and 3, indulge in the 
contemptuous istud? but uses the dispassionate illud, (the current, 
familiar, well-known, even well-known to his brother Quintus who 
cared nothing at all for the technique of rhetoric.) 3 What then 

by this Tyrranio in 46, it is reasonably certain that the elder Tyrannio who 
was brought to Rome by Lucullus, was the teacher of young Quintus. Suidas, 
it seems, has confusedly allotted the works of Tyrannio I in the main to 
Tyrannio II. 

1 3t<nrpeTr7/<; 6s yevojxevo^ ev '~P6fiy naX 7rAow/.of (Suidas). 

a Cf. de Or. Ill 188, quia non traduntur in volgari ista disciplina. 

3 Vide pref. of II de Orat. 
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was no. 2., illud declamatorium genus, the current mode of the 
rketoresf Of course, Cicero did not wish to displace the rex"? 
itself: the bare catechism which he composed, later on, for his 
own son Marcus, probably before the latter went away to Athens, 
[i. e. the 'Partitiones Oratoriae'] 1 proves that most exhaustively. 
What, indeed, was Cicero's attitude to the professional 'rhetorici' 
in 55-54, — the „ rhetorici doctores" of de Or. I 87? You cannot 
find in their manuals the requisites or elements of the moral 
training of youth (ib. § 85); no author of a manual is eloquent 
himself (ib. 91) a note which is re-echoed further on (de Or. II 
75 : nee mihi opus est Graeco aliquo doctore qui mihi pervolgata 
praecepta decantei, cum ipse nunquam forum, nunquam ullum 
iudicium aspexerit.) The grasp and comprehension of a real, 
actual case is not taught in the schools (de Or. II 100) and now 
we are brought upon the trace of our question: "faciles enim 
causae ad pueros deferuntur" (i. e. by the rhetor: defero like 
trado = docentur) : ,,Lex 2 peregrinum vetat in murum ascendere; 
ascendit; hostis reppulit: accusatur." This is a typical causa, 
i. e. not an abstract disquisition but a concrete, though fictitious, 
case, the pupil either speaking (declamare) on both sides, or 
being opposed by a fellow-pupil. It was after Cicero's time that 
for these fictitious causae there was substituted the term of con- 
troversial so familiar to the readers of Seneca rhetor, which differs 
much from the two examples quoted in full by Suetonius in the 
latter part of his chapter de Rhetoribus. 

But we may well note here, (the more so as it has not, as far as 
I can see been generally noted before 3 ) that not only do we 
observe a substantial identity in the presentation of araais by the 
Roman Hermagorean translator and follower Cornificius, of the 
time of Sulla, with that of the Greek Hermogenes of Tarsos 
of the time of the emperor Marcus — but also that the very ex- 
amples (irapabtiynaTo) were handed down in the manuals and thus 
in the schools, with a puzzling and extraordinary degree of per- 
sistency and sameness. And these examples it seems furnished 

'Cf. the Berlin Dr. diss., by John F. Merchant, 1890, de Ciceronis Part. 
Orat. Commentatio. 

2 Quintil. 7, 6, 6 Peregrinus, si murum ascenderit, capite puniatur. Cum 
hostes murum ascendissent, peregrinus eos depulit. Petitur ad supplicium. 
Cf. Hermogenes, p. 140 Hevog eirl to reixo; el aveWoi, redraw nofaopKias ovgt/q 
aveXduv ri$ ijpioTtvOE, nal v-rrdyerai t<j> v6/luj. 

J Cf. however Spalding on Quint. 7, 6, 6. 
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also the themes for declamationes, being either fictitious causae 
(jmo8e'<reu), or sometimes indeed taken from mythology or history ; 
or the tradition of the department itself furnished the subject- 
matter, the aim of the pryropiKos who devised the particular jrAdoyia 
being to afford fairly equal opportunity to prosecution and defense. 
So Cicero in his youthful performance de Inventione (of 82 or so 
B. c.) II 55, „ut, si quaeratur, fur sit an sacrilegus, qui v as a ex 
privato sacra surripuerit" which recurs in Hermogenes, (some 
two hundred and fifty years later) nepl ardaeap (p. 154, Sp.) Stop 

opofia ovofiari 6 (pevyap aprtTidjj, oiop u$€iA«to tis e£ lepov ISiotiku 

xprmara icai &>s Up6<rv\os virdyerat Both examples — or rather 

this one example — occur in both cases in the elucidation of the con- 
stitutio (status) dejinitiva, i. e. the ordo-ir 6pucq. Another example 
exhibiting this remarkable conservatism in the tradition of rix vr \ 
whether it was transmitted by Greek or Roman hands : the type 
of cases is that called de Ambiguo (nepl ap.$i$o\ias) when the point 
at issue in the trial (to npivopcvop, de qua re agiiur, Cic. Top. 95) 
is a word or phrase liable to a double sense or interpretation. 
Cicero de Invent. II 118 MERETRIX CORONAM AUREAM 
NE HABETO; SI HABUERIT, PUBLICA ESTO (the woman 
or the corona ?) and so in Hermogenes p. 1 73 : fraipa xpwla « (popoitj, 
AHM02IA ea-ra (Query: the woman or the golden ornaments: 
ht}pocria or Sijpoa-ia, which of these two does the statute mean?). 
Another theme of the schools: Cic. de Inv. II 153: [„statute", 
perhaps originally from Rhodian Law 1 de Iactu] Qui in adversa 
tempestate navem reliquerint, omnia amittunto; eorum naves et 
onera sunto, qui in nave remanserint. Cf. Hermogenes p. 169 : 

6 empeipas xeipa£opept) prfi Sea-Ttorijs ?oro> rrjs peas. Such were the 

themes which illustrated the position assumed by the pleader in 
the various categories of causae : on these it seems and similar 
ones Paionios had young Quintus Cicero exercise himself in de- 
clamatio. 

A little more light as to Cicero's dissatisfaction with current 
methods (55 B. c.) of rhetorical training we may derive from de 
Or. I 149. Here Cicero describes the {moOevis of the schools : ut, 
causa aliqua posita consimili causarum earum quae in forum de- 
feruntur dicatis quam maxime ad veritatem adcommodale : but 
while he fairly approves of this subject-matter, he does find 
fault with the manner of the rhetors : they make of this exercise, 

1 Cf. Iustin. Digest XIV, t. 2. 
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in the main, a tour deforce, as far as vocal delivery is concerned, 
and that too not very cleverly : they further strive for nimbleness 
of expression, a presto of delivery, and a great array of words. 

4 

We have briefly surveyed the negative side of Cicero's profes- 
sional opinion on rhetorical methods of instruction. We will 
now turn to the positive side — BeriKwrepov, i. e., a way in which the 
Beats predominates. Over what? Why over these fictitious 
causae, over the {m68ecns. What was Biats 1 in the tradition of rhe- 
torical rexvr)? In his youthful Latinization — partial at that — of 
Greek r«'x»ij we learn that Hermagoras had made — on the very 
threshold of his exposition — the subject-matter of oratory (oratoris 
materia, Cic. Inv. I 8) consist of two things: either {moBeats or Beats : 
Cicero translates causa and quaestio: the former a concrete or 
quasi concrete case, with the appurtenances of persons, names, 
places, circumstances, Beats on the other hand == quaestio : gen- 
erally with the epithet of infinita, [i. e. non-concrete, abstract], 
involves the putting of a problem, and the solution thereof. E. 
g. ,,ecquid sit bonum praeter honestatem?" Evidently a Stoic 
thesis, for there is a strong flavor of Stoicism in our tradition 
of Hermagoras as Volkmann has duly pointed out. „ Verine sint 
sensus?" ,,Quae sit mundi forma?" „ Quae sit solis magni- 
tudo?" — (a traditional problem as between the Stoics and 
Epicureans). Of course, said young Cicero in 83-82 B. c. these 
themes are utterly foreign to the duty (oflicium, ib. Inv. I 8) 
of the orator. BeTiKmrepov, consequently, would mean: dealing 
more with the discussion of abstract problems, and the epithet 
eruditius is significant enough now, not at all unmeaning — 
because these Beans were, in the main, problems from the sphere 
of philosophy. 

The question arises, and we will attempt to answer it in accord- 
ance with the measure of the data of tradition: Can we know 
anything about Biats that antedates Hermagoras? 

We may safely say that Biats came into professional rhetoric 
out of Aristotle's professional initiative and largely through his 
greatest pupil and successor, Theophrastos (Tyrtamos). Bonitz 
in his concordance, p. 327, col. 2 under 4, adduces a great number 
of pertinent passages of which we may quote a single one: Beats 

'Cf. also Volkmann's earlier book, Hermagoras, 1865, pp. 13-14- 
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ttnriv iiTrdXij^ar irapd8o£os to>v yvapiptov Tixor Kara (ptkoao(j>iap, Aristotle, 

Topica I, 11; — n-pd0Xi)/ia, as Aristotle discriminates in the same 
chapter, a little further on, is a somewhat wider and more com- 
prehensive term : Beats indeed is a rrp6fi\rip.a, but not every 7rp6@\ripa 
is a Beats, for there are some irpo$kr)paTa about which we entertain 
neutral opinion (ovoWp<»r 8o£a£o/xo>). Thesis consequently is a 
proposition calling for a positive solution either negatively or 
affirmatively. Inspecting the list of Aristotle's works l in Diogenes 
L. V 1, 12 we find a number of titles of works which, like the 
Topica are of that class which we may call logico-rhetorical: as 7 

bb. opot irpb twv TomK&v, 2 bb. 'Em^ftpij/jaTcoK, Beaets eTtt\etpripaTtKa\ 
irevre Kal cikoo-i, 'Ev6vp.rip.aTa pryroptKa, Trepi p.eyeBovs I b., 'EvBvprjpdraiv 

Statpeaeis i b.: this list is arranged according to materials. 
When we proceed from the great master to the great disciple, 
Theophrastos, this element of rhetorical training is even more 
conspicuous and extensive. The list in Diog. L. V 2, 13 sqq. is, 
in the main, alphabetical. 2 We find Beaus kS' twenty-four books, 

Toinica 2 bb., also nepl \j/-v)(r)s deals pla\ rrpo/3Xr;/xaTa 7roXiniea, r)6ma, 
(pvatKd, ipariKa I b. ; 'EmxeipripaTav 2 bb., Qeaeis 3 bb. ; — Perhaps the 

6e<reis ko" twenty-four books were an alphabetical arrangement 
according to subject-matter. The enormous production of di- 
dactic material by Aristotle and Theophrastos would seem to 
have had the result so frequently recorded in analogous spheres: 
it smothered or checked further production along these lines and 
furnished and equipped the subsequent tradition. 

Whom did Quintilian mean by 'antiqui' in II 1, 9 when in his 
retrospect of former modes of rhetorical training he says: An 
ignoramus antiquis hoc fuisse ad augendam eloquentiam genus 
exercitationis, ut theses dicerent et communes locos et cetera citra 
complexum rerum personarumque (i. e. abstract themes) quibus 
verae fictaeque controversiae continentur? We see Quintilian 
differentiates the traditional Beats from the traditional {moBtats. 
Of course Quintilian cannot mean the Roman era of Cato or even 
of the Gracchi by antiqui in this passage. Further it is a well 
established fact, reflected, e. g. in Suetonius de Rhetoribus c. 1, and 
brought out by Cicero himself, de Orat. passim, that theoretical 
rhetoric in the Greek fashion was Latinized or taught in Latin not 

1 A list which E. Heitz, (Die verlorenen Schriften des Aristoteles p. 17,) 
declares to be incomplete. 

s Really two alphab. lists, with an epimetrum. 
20 
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earlier than about 92 B. C, in the last years of the great orator 
Crassus. 

At that time the system of Hermagoras dominated the schools 
opened in Rome. Now, then, Cicero at the height of his powers 
makes it a distinct count against the professional ' artium scriptores ' 
de Or. II 78 that while giving the general subdivision of vir66em.s 
and deo-is they limit their 'praecepta' to the former, and have 
nothing to aid the student in dea-is. ,,De causa praecepta dant; 
de altera parte dicendi mirum silentium est." Now then we must 
not forget that Cicero in the mature rhetorical writings (from 
55-44 B. c.) strove to gain, or for theoretical and practical rhetoric 
to regain the position of Aristotle and Theophrastos, the detailed 
proof of which I need not and must not adduce here. The 
blending of philosophy and rhetoric was his goal in all that 
decade of his production. 

In III de Or. 109 Cicero returns 1 to this favorite matter which 
he had so much at heart, the elaboration of the abstract theme, 
ascribing its establishment to the Peripatetic and the Academic 
schools and he goes on [in § no] to censure the 'rhetores' for 
their professional practice of contenting themselves with the 
merest perfunctory mentioning of 0<fW; they merely name it on 
the very threshold of their system and then let it severely alone, 
without setting forth its force and nature, its species 2 and genera, 
so that it would have been better to have it passed over altogether 
rather than merely touched upon and then abandoned. 

In the last stage of his theoretical books on rhetoric (46-44 
B. c.) Cicero seems to have turned even more clearly and posi- 
tively towards 6(<ns, as he strengthened his hold on Aristotle and 
Theophrastos: thus in Or. § 46: „haec igitur quaestio a propriis 
personis et temporibus ad universi generis rationem traducta 
appellatur 8i<ns. In hac Aristoteles adulescentis 3 non ad philoso- 
phorum morem tenuiter disserendi, sed ad copiam rhetorum 
in utramque partem exercuit." This then was the mode which 
Cicero wished to have adopted in the rhetorical training of his 
nephew Quintus. In the very last of his rhetorical writings (the 

1 The books de Orat. abound in iterations. No standard of exact, successive, 
strictly didactic exposition must be rigidly applied to this distinguished work. 
The accomplished master of oratory urges and reiterates his point of view, 
tested by his great and splendid career at the bar. 

5 Partes is Cicero's technical word for species. 

3 With O. Iahn's note. 
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Topica of the dog-days of 44 B. c.) Cicero presents a fairly full, 
didactic survey of &W: he had already abandoned, in the Parti- 
Hones oratoriae 62 the Latinization of his earlier books and selected 
for dins: propositum. He had gone on to distinguish two general 
classes of abstract themes; 1) of knowledge, 2) of action, 1 a theo- 
retical and a practical group of abstract problems: (cuius genera 
sunt duo, cognitionis alterum; eius scientia est finis, ut, verine 
sint sensus: % alterum actionis; quod refertur ad efficiendum quid, 
ut, si quaeratur quibus officiis amicitia quaerenda sit. The 
practical group is subdivided: (63) actionis autem duo sunt 
genera: unum, ad persequendum aliquid aut declinandum . . . , 
alterum, quod ad aliquam commoditatem usumque refertur . . . 
Substantially then this same doctrine is repeated in the Topica 
79 sqq. The propositum (&W) is a pars (an intrinsic element) 
causae (of the concrete case at bar): follows the classification of 
theoretical and practical abstract themes as above — causa efficiens 
indeed points more directly to Aristotle. 

In Aristotle's Topica In, we have the same general classifica- 
tion into theoretical and practical subjects: the former merely 
or mainly satisfying the desire for knowledge, the latter guiding 

action : Hpo^\rjpa 5 eori SiaXtKTiKOP Oeayprjpa to o~vpt€ipop tj irpos aipeaiv 

Ka\ (pvyrjv tj rrpos a\rj8eiav Ka\ ypS><rip : it is not necessary to urge the 
resemblance. And so too Theon whose time was probably a little 
earlier than that of Hermogenes (Marcus Aurelius) devoting the 
12th chapter of his Upoyvp.pao-p.at a to deo-ie defines it substantially 
in the same manner and goes on (Spengel, vol. II, p. 121) to dis- 
criminate between the same two groups: al pep elo-i SeapriTiKal, 

ova Beapias eveKa xal ypaxreas popop farovprai, olop el 8eo\ 7rpopoovprai rov 
Koapov, al oe irpaKTixal etr riva npa£ip rr}p apa<popap exov&ai, olop (I yaprj- 

rtop .... The theoretical themes he goes on to say belong rather 
to philosophers, the practical to oratory proper . . . Quintilian by 
the by (II 4, 25) reveals the substantial iteration in the profes- 
sional tradition: 'ducendane uxor,' 'petendine sint magistratus.' 
Hermogenes the 'Wunderkind' of Tarsos, who with his ex- 
traordinary receptive faculty seems to have had in the main 
Hermagoras as his quarry if not as his very mirror, and who 
most naturally, after a tremendous amount of production which 

1 Quintil. Ill 5, II distinguishes the spectativa pars from the activa pars. 
» Precisely the same example as in the youthful De Invent. I 8, in exactly 
the same form, too. 
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was merely reproduction, became a hopeless imbecile at twenty- 
four 1 — Hermogenes (npoyvpvao-para, Spengel, vol. 2, p. 17 sq. nepl 
6e<rea>s) has all the preceding doctrine without any perceptible 
variation: among the examples: el ya^riov, el o-0<upo«8ijr 6 koo-^oj, 
« jroXXol /eoff/xoi, ei 6 iJXios wvp, etc., etc. But, to cap and crown all, 
Cicero himself has written a large number of titles of &'<ms, not 
at all in a playful vein, and still in his characteristic mixture of 
profound perplexity in practical politics with theoretical interests 
and favorite professional pursuits, Att. IX 4. (= Tyrrell vol. IV no. 
361) written as his Formianum (March 12, 49 B. c). The very 
introductory words seem to reverberate the technical habits of the 
writer's mind: „Sed tamen, ne me totum aegritudini dedam, 
sumpsi mihi quasdam tamquam diuus quae et TroXmicai 2 sunt et 
temporum horum, ut et abducam animum ab querellis et in eo 
ipso, de quo agitur, exercear. Eae sunt huiusmodi." 

el fievereov en rrj naTplbi Tvpawovfievr} etc. without mentioning the 
name of Caesar, or Rome or Pompey, the Optimates, his own 
services in the Catilinarian affair, the urgent provision for his own 
family — and still discussing all these problems in the abstract 
manner 3 — denKarepov indeed. The grammatical form is uniform: 

el pevereov — el . . . lrpaypajevTtov, el ■neipwreov . . .', el itoXitikov to fiav\d- 
£eiv . • • , rj . . • Ireov. ', el ^oXe/iov enaicreov . . . xai irokiopKr]Teov •••'■, 
el ... (rvvanoypavTiov rois dpiarois ', el . . • (Tvynivhwevreov \ With this 
One variation: el 6 peya\a rijv narpiba evepyeTr)<ras (i. e. Cicero) . . . 
Kivbvvevoeiev av . . . r) icpereov .... „In his ego me consulta- 

tionibus exercens et disserens in utramque partem turn Graece 
turn Latine et abduco parumper animum a molestiis et tS>v npovpyov 
ti delibero." Few passages in his extant writings so clearly ex- 
hibit the idiosyncrasy of the extraordinary man: the restlessness, 
the galling sense of political impotency, the eagerness of the 
foremost patronus to keep on training, and that too, consciously, 
with an appropriation of Theophrastean method and manner.* 
If we knew no more of Cicero's professional preference for 
0«m we could ourselves write what Quintilian wrote 10, 5, 11, 
„ infinitae quaestiones, quas vocari dea-eis diximus, quibus Cicero 
iam princeps in republica exerceri solebat." But Quintilian could 

1 Suidas, s. v. 2 Perhaps wpaKTinai. 

3 Cf. Top. 84 once only in this manner: „si expetendae divitiae, si fugienda 
paupertas." 

'Cf. the survey of 44, B. c. De Div. II 1, 4. Cumque Aristoteles itemque 
Theophrastus, etc. 
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know more than we can know: it is not at all improbable that 
Tiro his libertus amanuensis to whom Cicero dictated so much 
and who was his literary confidant, recorded data of this kind in 
his (we do not know how many) Libri de vita M. Tullii Ciceronis. 



In conclusion we ask — and we cannot very well help asking — 
what did Cicero strive for in this practical and technical emphasis 
laid by him on &W? We may cite for this ascending from 
concrete 'causa' to the abstract 64ms which contained the real 
merits of the case in hand, de Or. Ill 120 sq., Or. 45 sq., Or. 126, 
Part. 103. He claims that this dwelling on the abstract underlying 
truth, the principle involved, affords far greater freedom of elabo- 
ration of oratory on the side of manner and style too, it allowed 
far better and greater fitness in the end, to jurors, to reach a verdict. 
It permitted a greater range of presentation and argument, it 
broke down the narrow limits of strict adherence to the specific 
questions involved, it afforded Cicero the chance to be himself— 
to combine culture and dialectic — philosophy in a word, with the 
narrower sphere of rixyn (de Orat. Ill 120 sqq.). Even more 
specific if possible is what he wrote some ten years later (Or. 
45 sq.) in outlining „excellentis eloquentiae speciem et formam" 
.... The eminent orator then, in order to really avail himself 
of the current discrimination of the various kinds of status, must 
always move the pleading away from specific persons and times, 
i. e., resort to the analysis of the abstract elements immanent in 
or relevant to the case. Why ? Latius enim de genere quam 
de parte 1 disceptare licet: i. e. the discussion may take a much 
wider range when it deals with generic truth than when it deals 
with the specific law-point of the case. 

To this matter he returns in the same dialogue further on 125, 
where he calls the elaboration of &W one of the two factors [in 
an oration] particularly luminous and forceful. On the 8ims often 
entire cases depend, excepting in those where the question of fact 
is the central element. 2 At the same time he again reverts to 
Aristotle's didactic practice in his rhetorical instruction. 

Tersely and drily he presents the same matter in the manual 
written for his son Marcus (Part. 61 , sqq.)— sed est propositum (i. e. 

1 Genus and pars are Cicero's Latinizations of yivoc and eldo;. 
8 Status coniecturalis. 
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6ims) quasi latior pars causae: i. e. a principle inherent in the 
concrete case at bar. Thus we may add, by way of illustration, 
Cicero in the very finished pro Milone elaborated in his exordium 
the principle of self-defense, § 7 sqq., in his pro Archia dwelt upon 
the intrinsic as well as relative value of literary culture, in the pro 
Murena with exquisite skill and grace elucidated the relative 
value and standing of military distinction as over against the 
fame of the civilian lawyer. It is therefore a conscious and, 
consequently to the student, a doubly significant element in his 
professional and literary ideals, and I trust that the foregoing ex- 
position may justify itself to students of Latin Literature and 
Ancient Rhetoric. 

New York University. £" *-*• OIHLER. 



